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Supreme Court Again Upholds Negro Voter 


On May 2 the United States Supreme Court rendered 
another decision affecting the struggle for the voting privi- 
leges of Negroes in the Democratic primary of Texas. 
The opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Cardozo in the 
case of L. A. Nixon v. James Condon and C. H. Kolle. 
In a previous decision (See INFoRMATION SeERvicE, April 
23, 1927) the court decreed that the state had violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment by denying the right of franchise 
in primary elections on account of race. Following that 
decision the state Legislature repealed the former law and 
enacted another statute transferring the authority from the 
state to the executive committees of the political parties. 
The law states that “every political party in this State 
through its State Executive Committee shall have the 
power to prescribe the qualifications of its own members 
and shall in its own way determine who shall be qualified 
to vote or otherwise participate in such political party ; pro- 
vided that no person shall ever be denied the right to par- 
ticipate in a primary in this State because of former po- 
litical views or affiliations or because of membership or 
nonmembership in organizations other than the political 
party.” 

Acting under this statute, the State Executive Commit- 
tee of the Democratic Party adopted a resolution “that all 
white Democrats who are qualified under the Constitution 
and laws of Texas and who subscribe to the statutory 
pledge provided in Article 3110, Revised Civil Statutes 
of Texas, and none other, be allowed to participate in the 
ovr elections to be held July 28, 1928, and August 25, 

The petitioner in the case under review, a Negro, a 
citizen of the United States and a qualified voter, unless 
disqualified by the foregoing resolution, attempted to vote 
in the Democratic primary on July 28, 1928. The judges 
of the election declined to furnish the ballot or to accept 
his vote. He thereupon sued for damages. The claim was 
dismissed by the District Court and the decision was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. A writ of certiorari took the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The argument of the respondents, as stated in the de- 
cision, claimed “that a political party is merely a voluntary 
association” with the right to include or exclude members 
at will. The majority of the Supreme Court, on the other 
hand, held that the law had constituted the State Executive 
Committees of political parties agents of the state and that 
therefore the act of the Democratic Party was an act of 


1Ttalics ours. 


the state and invalid under the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. “The pith of the matter is simply this,” 
said Mr. Justice Cardozo, “that when those agencies are 
invested with an authority independent of the will of the 
association in whose name they undertake to speak, they 
become to that extent the organs of the State itself, the 
repositories of official power. ... 

“.. The test is not whether the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are the representatives of the State in 
the strict sense in which an agent is the representative of 
his principal. The test is whether they are to be classified 
as representatives of the State to such an extent and in 
such a sense that the great restraints of the Constitution 
set limits to their action. 

“With the problem thus laid bare and its essentials ex- 
posed to view, the case is seen to be ruled by Nixon v. 
Herndon. . . . Delegates of the State’s power have dis- 
charged their official functions in such a way as to dis- 
criminate invidiously between white citizens and black. . . . 
The Fourteenth Amendment, adopted as it was with spe- 
cial solicitude for the equal protection of members of the 
Negro race, lays a duty upon the court to level by its judg- 
ment these barriers of color.” The majority opinion was 
concurred in by Justices Hughes, Brandeis, Stone and 
Roberts. 

The decision received wide attention in the press. The 
New Republic for May 11 states, “It is a pleasant novelty 
to find a liberal majority giving a decision in the United 
States Supreme Court, as happened this week in the case 
of the Texas law which was used to keep Negroes from 
voting. .. . This has been the third attempt to make vot- 
ing by Negroes illegal. First came the ‘grandfather 
clause,’ which refused the ballot to the descendants of 
freedmen; this was declared unconstitutional in 1915. 
Then came the Texas law of 1923, which flatly forbade 
Negroes to vote in primary elections and was overthrown 
by the Supreme Court in 1927. 

“The law which has just been held invalid was adopted 
the same year, and was a patent attempt to circumvent the 
will of the Supreme Court.” 

The decision, however, is probably not destined to make 
voting for the Negro an easy matter in Texas. In fact, 
the decision itself contains a significant passage which may 
point the way to a method for enforcing the will of the 
white majority. Mr. Justice Cardozo states: “Whatever 
our conclusions might be if the statute had remitted to the 
party the untrammeled power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of its members, nothing of the kind was done. 

“Instead, the statute lodged the power in a committee, 
which excluded the petitioner and others of his race, not 
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by virtue of any authority delegated by the party, but by 
virtue of an authority originating or supposed to originate 
in the mandate of the law.” 


Press reports from Texas indicate that Democratic 
leaders are determined to prevent Negro participation in 
Democratic politics. Editorial correspondence from Dallas 
published in the New York Times of May 5 states: “There 
are several ways, and one will certainly be found, to keep 
the party a ‘white man’s party.’” Later reports state that 
the Democratic State Convention held in Austin passed a 
reso'ution “that all white citizens of the State who are 
qualified to vote under the constitution and laws of Texas 
shall be eligible for membership in the party and as such 
eligible for participation in the primaries.” 


The Situation in Latin America 

The following is taken from an article on conditions in 
Latin America prepared by Dr. Samuel Guy Inman of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America for the meet- 
ing of the International Missionary Council in Herrnhut, 
Germany, June 23-July 4. Latin America, like the rest 
of the world, has been hard hit by the depression. Her 
enormous indebtedness in combination with the loss of 
markets for the raw materials and food supplies that are 
her chief products has resulted in a very serious situation. 

Dr. Inman explains that during the World War Latin 
American leaders came to feel that industrialization was 
necessary for Latin America, which had been largely agri- 
cultural, and at the same time the United States became a 
creditor nation with funds available for investment 
abroad. “These,” he’ says, “were the two circumstances 
which were mainly responsible for the development in 
Latin America of a new type of dictator. He looked upon 
his country as an undeveloped piece of rea] estate, lying 
near enough to the great centers of wealth to be developed 
with wonderful modern buildings, pavements, irrigation 
and electrification. Only money was needed for such mod- 
ernization. The newly appointed agents of the North 
American bankers began to assure him that there would 
be no difficulty about that—providing he would give them 
sufficiently tight mortgages.” One authority states that 
there were as many as 29 agents of American bankers at 
one time in Bogota, Colombia, one of the more remote 
capitals. A high pressure selling campaign was developed 
in the United States to dispose of the bonds, while in Latin 
America a movement was begun for the imprisonment and 
foreign banishment of those editors, students, professors 
and labor leaders” who protested against the mortgaging 
to the foreigner of the country’s customs receipts, rail- 
roads, mines and other natural resources. .. . 

“The United States’ investments in Latin America at 
the beginning of the World War amounted to $1,242,000,- 
000.” In 1929, when their increase was suddenly stopped 
by the financial crisis in New York, these investments 
amounted to $5,587,494,100. The influence of these in- 
vestments on industry in some of the more backward coun- 
tries was enormous. “In Colombia only $2,000,000 Amer- 
ican money was invested in 1913 but in 1929 the amount 
had grown to $260,000,000. Within the same sixteen 
years, according to a study made for the World Peace 
Foundation by Mr. Max Winkler, these investments, in- 
cluding commercial enterprises and loans to governments, 
had grown in Peru from $35,000,000 to $150,000,000; in 
Chile from $15,000,000 to $659,000,000; in Bolivia from 
$10,000,000 to $133,000,000; in Brazil from $20,000,000 
to $476,000,000; in Nicaragua from $3,000,000 to $24,- 


000,000; in the Dominican Republic from $4,000,000 to 
$24,000,000.” 


RESULTS OF FoREIGN INVESTMENT 


The moral questions involved in the investment of for- 
eign capital and in the economic development of indus- 
trially backward countries by a powerful nation, Dr. In- 
man says, “have unfortunately been thoroughly demon- 
strated recently in this large investment of American capi- 
tal in Latin America. In the first place about one-third of 
these investments have been in the nature of loans to Latin 
American governments. The money was to be spent, sup- 
posedly, for public improvements but much of it went for 
graft, for buying immunity from crime and for prepara- 
tions for war. The loans were only conceded after very 
severe mortgage conditions had been granted by the Latin 
American dictators, causing a deep resentment on the part 
of the helpless nationals who saw the future of their coun- 
try being thus mortgaged by their dictators. For example, 
the Bolivian loan not only pledged customs receipts and 
various other national income to pay the loan, but put the 
collection of all the taxes and revenues of the country 
under the supervision of a fiscal commission of three per- 
sons, two of whom are North Americans, representatives 
of the bankers. 

“The Salvadorian loan provided for the collection of 
the customs by an American agent of the New York 
bankers, and the referring of any differences between the 
lender and the borrower to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, who, in turn, agreed to refer the question 
for final compulsory arbitration to a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


“United States citizens, either government officials or 
representatives of bankers, at the time of the beginning of 
the financial crisis in 1929, were handling customs receipts 
in Santo Domingo, Haiti, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Peru 
and Bolivia. North American financial advisers were em- 
ployed, or financial missions have recently visited Cuba, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Colombia, Ecuador, Bo- 
livia and Chile. While no one could question the splendid, 
scientific service rendered by many North American spe- 
cialists who are giving: disinterested help along these lines, 
neither can one ignore the increasing expressions of fear 
by experienced people both in this country and abroad as 
to the dangers to international peace involved in this tre- 
mendous control over other nations. 


“A few Latin Americans announced their forebodings 
because of these ever-increasing loans. As Jesus Semp- 
rum says in a widely copied article: ‘Today the principal 
arm of imperialism in capitalistic America is the loan, its 
accompanying technical mission, collector of customs, and 
the consequent direct intervention of foreigners in the do- 
mestic business of the debtor. These weak states know 
this and yet they continue to solicit loans from the bankers. 
It is said that these loans are indispensable for the exploi- 
tation of the natural riches of the country. Yet many of 
these countries are poorer than they have been before the 
loans were made.’ 


“As long as the dictator could ride on the tide of gen- 
eral prosperity, see foreign commerce grow, sell for high 
prices his country’s raw materials and continue to borrow 
from the foreign banker to carry on an active program of 
beautifying his capitol, and developing a certain amount of 
public works in the provinces, hand out lucrative jobs to 
friends and pay well the army which supported him, he 
was pretty well set... . 
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“But when the source of borrowing was suddenly 
stopped and the price of raw materia!s sharply fell, the 
‘dance of the millions’ suddenly ceased. This was what 
happened just preceding the plethora of revolutions that 
have taken place in nearly every Latin American country 
within the last three years. The stock market crash in 
Wall Street in October, 1929, effectually stopped the loans 
to all those countries. It speeded also the movement al- 
ready started to puncture the balloon of false prosperity 
by deflating the price of coffee in Brazil, nitrate in Chile, 
sugar in Cuba, tin in Bolivia, cocoa in Ecuador and petro- 
leum in Colombia. Currency rapidly depreciated, unem- 
ployment swept the land and poverty of the most pitiful 
kind brought starvation to man. The university students, 
the labor organizations and other socially-minded groups 
saw their chance, joined hands with the army, now missing 
former rewards, and out went the o'd régime. ...” 


INTERNAL CONDITIONS 


Dr. Inman quotes from Professor Erasmo Braga a de- 
scription of conditions in Brazil, which, to a certain extent, 
applies to all these countries. “The present revolution is 
only a symptom of the internal trouble which for many 
years has caused increasing unrest and discontent. Pro- 
fessional politicians, illiteracy, clericalism, superstition 
among the masses, graft, bribery, for which foreign cor- 
porations have a large share of responsibility, squandering 
of public funds, indifference to national and political prob- 
lems on the part of the very large section of the educated 
classes, . . . all these elements have aggravated the social 
and political situation. Since 1922, there has been growing 
unrest. The national debt has increased enormously. The 
rapid development of the country . . . has more and more 
become handicapped by out-of-date and fragmentary legis- 
lation. Utilitarianism has deprived the nation of social 
and political ideals, and the prophetic voice of the few sin- 
cere leaders has found but a faint response from a small 
group. Communism has no grip on the Brazilian mind. 
Conditions of life are such that the middle classes suffer 
much more than the laborers. To justify the revolution- 
ary movement, its leaders have bound themselves to re- 
construct the social order according to the new economic 
situation in the world, and do away with the evils which 
have caused increasing unrest and discontent.” 


Loan DeprecIATION Stirs RESENTMENT 


Dr. Inman himself continues: “The tremendous slump 
in the Latin American bonds in the fall of 1931 caused the 
organization in New York City of a Latin American 
Bondholders Association. At that time it was estimated 
that 122 of these loans had shrunk 8014 per cent, or from 
$1,531,906,000 to $408,464,000 in value. The tabulation 
of South American debts prepared by the association 
shows Peruvian bonds as having declined the most in 
market values, the average low in 1931 being 6.8 per cent. 
Bolivian issues were 7.7 per cent of par, Chilean issues 12 
per cent, Brazilian issues 18.1 per cent, Colombian issues 


18.7 per cent, Uruguayan issues 24 per cent and Argen- 
tine issues 31.4 per cent of par.? 


2“The heaviest borrower was Argentine with a total of $420,- 
418,500, of which $389,414,000 is outstanding. The other borrow- 
ings were as follows: Bolivia, $68,653,500, outstanding $59,293,000 ; 
Brazil $414,130,000, outstanding $359,745.000; Chile, $296,112,000, 
58.000: Peru, ,500,000, outstanding 950,000, and Uruguay, 
$67,757,000, outstanding $59,490,000.” 
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Dr. Inman believes that this situation “has brought one 
of the most serious breaks in the friendship of American 
countries that has ever occurred. In Latin America the 
air is filled with accusations against the bankers who 
pressed these loans on the dictators. In North America 
the old cry against the lack of honor in Latin America 
is revived with vigor. The burden of interest charges 
became so enormous that in several countries the amount 
annually due to the foreign bankers was more than half 
of the national budget. It is no wonder that Colombia, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile and Brazil have declared moratoriums 
on these debts. Several other countries in Central America 
are straining themselves to such a point to keep up their 
foreign credit that public education, sanitation, roads and 
many social projects are being almost cut out of their 
budgets.” 


RapIcALIsM INCREASES 


“Communism,” Dr. Inman says, “is making a tremen- 
dous bid for supremacy and where the privileged classes 
are entrenched and fight tenaciously against all betterment 
of the underprivileged, Soviet agents are finding fruitful 
sowing. The Propaganda Office for South America is 
located at Montevideo. It is exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine just how much of the radical movement against 
impossible exploitation is simply the uprising of an over- 
burdened people, as was the revolution in Mexico, started 
before the appearance of Soviet Russia, and how much 
of it is connected with the Third International.” The 
quantity of translations from German, Russian, French 
and English, as well as literature in the original, on com- 
munism found in the bookstores of Latin America far 
surpasses the amount in the United States. “University 
students in a majority of the countries are pretty well 
saturated with the teachings of this literature. In Argen- 
tina there is a strong Socialist party. In Uruguay, where 
Communists have been allowed every liberty, they have 
made little progress. But Uruguay is among the most 
progressive centers in the world in [respect to legislative] 
provisions for the laboring classes. On the other hand, 
the recent naval revolts in Chile and Peru, the bombing 
terror in Cuba, the uprising in El Salvador, have un- 
doubtedly received some help from communism. But even 
here the reactionary governments have no doubt greatly 
exaggerated this connection, in order to justify before 
the outside world the ruthless and cruel measures employed 
in retaliation for these revolts. 

“Whether directed from Russia or acting spontaneously 
as a demonstration of the new nationalism, radical protest 
movements are more and more threatening to the old 
order in three-fourths of the Latin American countries. 
Strong movements against land monopoly, peonage, for- 
eign economic dominance and the church, which have 
marked the struggle in Mexico since 1910, are destined 
to extend rapidly over every country in Latin America, 
which does not, as Uruguay has, quickly readjust its 
social structure to relieve some of the oppression of the 
poor. 

“The growing radical movement is extremely critical 
of the dominant church. Decrees forbidding religious 
instruction in private schools, limiting the number of min- 
isters permitted to function, prohibiting foreign ecclesi- 
astics from entering the country, and religious institutions 
from conducting primary schools, and in many other ways 
limiting especially foreigners in participating directly in 
religious activities—such decrees are becoming more and 
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more frequent. While these are generally directed against 
the Roman Catholic Church, they operate to curtail se- 
verely the activities of Protestant missionaries as carried 
on at present.” 


Back-to-the-Farm Movement Continues 


A Department of Agriculture release states that “in 
one northeastern county in Ohio... one of every three 
farms visited was occupied within the past two years by 
persons formerly employed in the cities.” Information 
coming to the Department of Agriculture indicates that 
three groups of persons are now moving back to the land. 
There are those who left the farm only a few years ago 
and are now returning to a place of refuge, usually with 
their relatives. Then there are those who are going back 
to the land simp!y to obtain food and shelter and are rent- 
ing or “cropping” from owners who have land available. 
Still another group is made up of those who have enough 
savings to make a small down payment on a farm. 

The need of “safe-guards that will prevent exploita- 
tion of those who are now going back to the land,” was 
emphasized at a recent meeting of the National Land Use 
and Planning Committee, organized by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. “Native ingenuity and thrift are in the sad- 
dle,” it is stated, but the lack of guidance may bring 
about new problems in the use of land. Much of the land 
to which people are going can offer subsistence only. 

This Department is advised that groups of business 
leaders and city social workers in certain areas are seek- 
ing information in regard to the possibilities of placing 
families now on the relief lists on farms. From Penn- 
sylvania comes a report that two former governors are 
backing a movement to have the state engage in exten- 
sive homesteading operations which would include the 
loaning of $1200 to $1500 per family. Discussion of this 
proposal reveals opposition by farmers to organized back- 
to-the-land movements. Mr. John C. McSparran, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in Governor Pinchot’s cabinet, him- 
self a farmer, describes the movement as “silly.” He calls 
attention to the fact that farming operations are generally 
unprofitable and that to add to farm production at this 
particular time cannot possibly assist the agricultural 
group as a whole. 

All available evidence indicates, however, that there is 
now an extensive movement to the land. Public discus- 
sion of it has been increasing during the last few months. 


Eradicating Bovine Tuberculosis 


Over 40 per cent of the counties in the United States 
are not free of bovine tuberculosis, it is reported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The testing of 
herds of cattle for the disease has been regarded as an 
important public health measure. A national campaign of 
eradication began in 1917, but large scale work did not 
get under way until 1922. There has been considerable 
misunderstanding in regard to the work and organized 
opposition has been encountered in certain areas. The 
situation which arose in the Chicago area, when rigid 
requirements were enacted into law on short notice, was 
described in the dairy district studies of this Department, 
published in INFoRMATION Service for December 1, 1928. 
It is still alleged in certain sections that the cost of tuber- 
culosis eradication falls unduly upon the farm population 
—that this is another instance of urban, consuming popu- 


lations requiring high standards in food production for 
which they are unwilling to pay. 

Nevertheless, it is reported that in most states there is 
a waiting list of farm owners who have applied for testing. 
Six states—Wisconsin, Ohio, North Carolina, Maine, 
Michigan, and Indiana—report the lowest incidence of 
bovine tuberculosis, namely, less than one-half of one per 
cent in any county. All but eight of the states report some 
counties with the same low rate. 


Land Tax Delinquency 


A comprehensive report on the increasing delinquency 
in the payment of real estate taxes, based upon informa- 
tion received from 30 state tax commissions and written 
by Donald Jackson, has been made available in mimeo- 
graphed form by the Office of Information, United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is stated that tax delin- 
quency on industrial property is already serious but that 
in the agricultural states the proportion of taxes unpaid 
is considerably higher than in the predominantly industrial 
states. The report then gives details of delinquencies in 
taxes on agricultural land. The most difficult situations 
exist in the so-called “cut-over” areas which have been 
recently developed and where farming is not established 
on a stable basis. For example, in Minnesota tax delin- 
quencies were one per cent in a few of the best agricul- 
tural counties and 66 per cent in one “cut-over” county. 

Property taxes now subject to penalty in the 30 states 
reporting ranged from five per cent to 30 per cent of the 
total levies. In five states—Michigan, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, South Dakota and Oregon—taxes in 16 per cent of 
the total land areas of the states were delinquent at the 
end of the year 1931. Reports from the New England 
states show practically no tax delinquency, although col- 
lections were slowing up toward the end of 1931. It is 
pointed out that official reports of state tax commissions 
do not take into account all the tax delinquency that exists. 
In many cases of mortgaged farms the operators have 
been unable to pay taxes but mortgage holders are paying 
them wholly, or in part, solely for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their equities in the land. The latest figures indi- 
cate that tax delinquency has been increasing in all areas. 


Equipment on Farms 


The 1930 farm census recently released information 
regarding the various forms of mechanical equipment on 
farms and in farm homes, as follows: 


_ Percentage of farms 


Type of Equipment reporting 
4.1 
Stationary gas engines ......... 15.0 
Running water piped into 

15.8 
13.4 


In general, the 1930 farm census revealed increases in 
the amount of such equipment on farms as compared with 
the 1920 census. Very recent information, such as the 
hearings in Michigan, reported in INFORMATION SERVICE 
of May 28, 1932, indicates that in some areas certain types 
of mechanical equipment are being rapidly abandoned. 
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